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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND ,RECREATION. 





“3EHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAN>D.”—Corrper. 








MARY’S CONFESSION. 


ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER VII.—MR. PAINSON’S STORY. 


“I was prepared for something unexpected in my 
late dear friend’s disposal of his property,” Mr. 
Painson said, when he had communicated the con- 
tents of her husband’s will to Mrs. Wolferston. 
‘Before I got Miss Janet’s note, Mr. Richard Wol- 
ferston had written to ask me to be present to-day, 
as he said his cousin had made a different will from 
his former one.” 


No. 996.—Janvary 28, 1871. 





Mary’s eyes were fixed on him with a strange in- 
tensity, and he began to consider whether the pre- 
sence of so many listeners was ‘desirable. He was 
a bachelor, a cautious as well as a nervous man, and 
he had a very hazy belief in the trustworthiness of 
any woman—always excepting his favourite Janet, 
whom he had petted from her childhood. But as he 
could not well make a difference between the sisters, 
he said he thought what he had to say had better 


| be told to their mother only. 
The old lawyer checked himself, | 


Janet rose at once, and looked at her sister, but 
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Mary lingered; she felt that what Mr. Painson had 
to tell was in some way connected with Richard 
Wolferston, and she longed to stay and defend him 
from any blame which might be laid to his charge. 

‘‘'You can go to Aunt Dawson and Cousin Louisa, 
dears,’ Mrs. Wolferston said. ‘‘ After what Mr. 
Painson has just told me, I think I will not attempt 
to see them to-day ; will you give them my love, and 
ask them to excuse me?” 

As soon as the girls left the room, she turned to 
Mr. Painson. ‘‘This news surprises me, of course, 
but still not so much as I dare say you expect. Only 
a short time ago he—my darling husband—spoke of 
restitution due to his cousin. We were interrupted, 
and he did not fully explain himself. I remember 
he said he had promised to keep the matter a secret, 
but Iam sure he meant to have told me his inten- 
tions—if—if this had not happened.”’ 

She tried to be calm, but it was very difficult to 
speak of her lost one without emotion. She went on, 
presently, ‘‘You can do me a great service, Mr. 
Painson, if you will. You can caution Mrs. Webb, 
especially, that no one must venture to disapprove of 
this disposal of Rookstone—to me, I mean. Mrs. 
Webb means well, but there are times when well- 
meaning people can do a great deal of harm.” She 
spoke with dignity. She wished the old lawyer to 
understand that this prohibition extended to him 
also. 

He bowed; he was lost in wonder, partly reverent, 
partly pitying, for he thought, in her extreme duty 
to her husband, this perfect wife was forgetting the 
claims of her children. 

‘‘May I ask you a few questions?” he said; “I 
want specially to know when the conversation you 
mention took place: can you remember the exact 
day?” 

She thought a minute. 

‘*'Yes; it was the 25th of May. I remember the 
day well, because Richard Wolferston came down on 
business.” 

“Ah!” The old lawyer’s brows knit; he had 
never conquered his vexation at the breach that had 
occurred between the late squire of Rookstone and 
himself. ‘‘May I ask if my dear late friend had 
seen his cousin when he told you this ?” 

‘“No; he was sitting in the saloon with me, ex- 
pecting him. It was his arrival, in fact, that broke 
off the conversation I spoke of.” 

‘“¢ And when Mr. Richard left, did you renew it ?” 

‘“‘No; he stayed till next morning, and—” She 
paused, and a faint colour stole ove: *.- tale face. 
She could not say she had forgotten it, for she knew 
that during those few happy days that followed, she 
had studiously avoided any topic which would lead 
to the mention of her husband’s cousin, in her tender 
shrinking from a revival of the former discussion. 

Mr. Painson’s practised eye saw that she was 
keeping something from him ; but it was not his way 
with women to face a perplexity openly; he con- 
sidered them subtle creatures, and therefore took 
them, if he could, at unawares. 

‘‘You must forgive me, my dear lady, if I seem 
to give you needless pain, but from your applying 
to me as you did, immediately after this distressing 
calamity, I imagine that you have some wish to rely 
on my advice?”’ She only bowed, and he went on, 
mot looking at her. His green-grey eyes had a trick 
of wandering about nervously, as if they could find 
nothing satisfactory to rest on. ‘‘NowI want you 





to try and concentrate your memory on the occur- 
rences of the last few weeks, and having done so, to 
tell me whether you have not seen a difference in 
your husband’s manner—a flightiness, perhaps—or a 
despondency, or a restlessness, or an irritability, 
which might have shown you, if you had been less 
blinded by—by natural affection, that— Stay, my dear 
lady, you promised to hear me out,” for Mrs. Wol- 
ferston tried eagerly to interrupt him—‘‘I say, 
which might have shown you that his intellect was 
clouded—not quite sound, in fact.’”” He touched his 
forehead to point his meaning, but Mrs. Wolferston 
had risen, and stood looking at him with pained 
surprise. 

‘‘T see what you mean, Mr. Painson, and I must 
tell you that you are very wrong even to hint such 
a suspicion. Do you think me so regardless of my 
boy’s future as to suppose that I could take his dis- 
inheritance quietly, if I thought his father had not 
really willed it ?—-for if his mind had been affected, I 
consider the act would not have been his own.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Painson, meekly 
—her outbreak had been more vehement than he 
expected, and he had as great a dread of a woman’s 
wrath as some folks have of cold water—‘ but you 
led me into this supposition yourself.” 

“‘T?” She looked confounded. 

‘Yes; just now, when you spokes of Richard 
Wolferston, your manner was so confused and 
hesitating that you irresistibly led me to the conclu- 
sion that he had unduly influenced the late squire in 
the disposal of his property, and that you had com- 
bated such a‘ disposition; and knowing the nature 
of my dear late friend’s feelings for you asI did, I 
could not fancy this influence being used successfully 
against yours, had Mr. Wolferston’s mind. not been 
previously warped.” 

For a moment his manceuvre had nearly succeeded. 
In her anxiety to establish the soundness of her 
husband’s intellect, she was on the point of betraying 
the secret of their discussion and of her own dispute 
with his cousin; but Amy Wolferston had been 
trained early to set a watch on her words. Perhaps 
the very dispute I have mentioned was one of the 
few occasions when this habit had been neglected, 
and the bitter remembrance it had left, that on her 
last day of married life she had acted in opposition to 
what she knew were her husband’s wishes, served 
to keep her watchful over her words now. The 
bitterness was doubled, because, as we know, she had 
been obliged to keep the matter from her husband. 

‘« My uneasiness arose from quite another cause,” 
she said, quietly—‘‘a cause which could not in any 
way affect your present inquiry.” 

She spoke, as she thought, the truth, and yet if 
she had then told Mr. Painson all that had really 
happened, he might have read his old friend’s 
strange will through a different pair of spectacles. 

‘There is something I should like explained more 
clearly,” she said; ‘“‘you understand that I entirely 
accept this disposition of. his property as Mr. 
Wolferston’s deliberate wish; but I want quite to 
understand the nature of his cousin’s claim.” 

Again Mr. Painson inveighed mentally against the 
dulness of womankind—for was not the whole 
claim of kindred fairly stated in the will he had just 
read to her ? 

‘** Richard Wolferston’”’—he pulled up his shirt- 
collar and spoke in his most impressive manner, 


knocking off the different items of his statement 
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with his raised forefinger—‘‘is the son of his 
father, Charles Wolferston ; and Charles Wolferston 
was the son of Christopher Wolferston, the late 
squire’s grandfather and predecessor at Rookstone. 
You know—or it is quite possible you don’t know, 
for such extraordinary pains were taken to keep the 
matter quiet that I don’t believe there are above a 
couple of people left, besides myself, who remember 
the story—that the old squire had only these two chil- 
dren—Janet, the eldest, your husband’s mother; and 
this boy Charles. Charles was intended for the army : 
he went to Eton first—there he was soon rusticated; 
and at Oxford he got worse and worse. He was about 
the wildest young fellow you can imagine. I fancy the 
old squire was too indulgent at first, and then despe- 
rately hard when he found he had been deceived. 
The mother had died young, you see, and Janet had 
married and was living abroad with her husband: so 
there was no one always at hand to say a good word 
for the poor young scoundrel—for he was a scoundrel 
to deceive his father as he did. I did what I could. 
I was the junior in the firm that then managed the 
Rookstone property; but Charles contrived to blind 
me too. His fatherpaid all his debts, as he supposed ; 
purchased him a commission, and made him a hand- 
some allowance; and the first news he got of his 
son was that he was arrested for about three times 
the amount he had just relieved him from. Even 
then he did not quite give him up. He insisted on 
his leaving the army and taking to a more hard- 
working life ; for he dreaded the extravagance which 
he might be led into. He went into a well-known 
banker’s: it was difficult enough to get him in, but 
his antecedents had been kept so quiet that it was 
generally believed he had sold out because his regi- 
ment was ordered abroad and he couldn’t get an ex- 
change—”’ Mr. Painson stopped abruptly, and looked 
searchingly at the pale, earnest face. He had got 
warmed with his subject, and it seemed to him that, 
circumstanced as his friend’s widow was with Richard 
Wolferston, she ought to know his whole history. 
‘Now comes a fact”’—he spoke in a low, cautious 
tone—‘‘ which I can only mention in the strictest 
possible confidence. My dear late friend must have 
been aware of it, and it was this, no doubt, which he 
intended to communicate to you as soon as his cousin 
released him from his promise of secrecy. It is said 
in the will that Christopher Wolferston, your hus- 
band’s grandfather, disinherited his only son Charles 
in favour of his daughter Janet, then the wife of Sir 
Gordon Dawson, that the same Janet had become a 
widow before the news of her brother’s disinheritance 
reached her; that when she returned here to Rook- 
stone after her husband’s demise, bringing her boy 
Christopher with her, the old squire took legal 
measures to change his name to Wolferston—but 
of course you knew about this change of name 
before.” 

“Ah! yes; I have heard it from old Aunt Dawson ; 
she calls herself Mrs., but, as you know, she is the 
maiden sister of my husband’s father.” 

‘*'Yes, yes, she could tell you that, and she, no doubt, 
thought the young scapegrace Charles Wolferston 
rightly served for his extravagance and his unfor- 
tunate marriage, for he went over to Paris and got 
married to an opera singer there; but he was not 
disinherited on those counts, before then some- 
thing had happened which broke the old man’s 
heart—he lived some years afterwards, but he never 
held up his head again. This is what did it. One 





day one of the partners of the firm in which Charles 
had been placed came down to Rookstone— You 
will not breathe this even to your daughter Janet?” 

‘‘No,” she answered. She shrank from the story 
of another person’s guilt; but the thought of 
Mary made her determine to know all that was to be 
known of Richard Wolferston. 

‘‘Charles Wolferston had forged a cheque for 
£1,000 on the bank in the name of one of the 
partners. Happily for him, the fraud had been dis- 
covered at once, and therefore was easily concealed. 
The firm behaved nobly: the only compensation they 
demanded was that the culprit should leave England 
and pledge himself not to return for a term of years, 
I forget the precise time ; however, he died in Cali- 
fornia before the expiration of it, when his son, this 
very Richard, was about nine yearsold. I believe he 
still receives the allowance the old squire made to 
his cast-off son ; but this was all managed so secretly 
that your husband knew nothing of his cousin’s ex- 
istence even, until he received a letter from Richard 
himself announcing his return to England, rather 
more than a year ago.” 

‘‘Then no one knows anything about Richard 
Wolferston’s previous life ?” 

‘‘T have never met with any one who knows any- 
thing about him; but, my dear friend, if you will 
permit me to call you so, I have not many ac- 
quaintances, and none of them have ever lived in 
Australia or California.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—MARY’S CONFESSION. 


Tue son of a felon !—for although not convicted in a 
court of justice, what else had Charles Wolferston 
been ?—and this was the man who loved Mary, and 
for whom she feared Mary had more than mere 
cousinly liking. 

Long after Mr. Painson left her, Mrs. Wolferston 
sat thinking in her dressing-room, tortured with 
the feeling that either she must risk her daughter’s 
safety or her happiness. On one point she would 
not let her thoughts rest—her husband’s incaution in 
admitting his cousin to intimacy with his children on 
such short acquaintance. The excuse for this was 
Richard’s irresistible charm of manner—a charm 
which she acknowledged spite of her disapproval of 
his principles ; a charm which seemed to have sub- 
jugated all the inhabitants of Rookstone except 
Janet and old Kitty Robbins. 

For the present the shock of Mr. Painson’s story 
had dulled the remembrance that Rookstone was no 
longer a home for her and her children, but after 
a while this came back. It was so very hard to go 
away—to leave this first and only home of her 
wedded happiness—to go where she should have 
nothing to remind her of her husband; but a mind 
so raised above earthly things as Amy Wolferston’s 
was soon restored from this trial of its peace. 

‘“‘ What am I lamenting over?” she said; “I, the 
half of whose life has already passed away. How 
much worse it is for these young ones, just at the 
time when they were entering on all the pleasures 
and amusements their position entitled them to enjoy ! 
How shall I comfort them, and win them to be re- 
signed, if I am myself rebellious ?” 

She spoke to both her daughters next morning. 
She found Janet silent, unwilling to enter on the 
subject of the will; she got up and left the room 
when her mother turned to Mary. 

D2 
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Mary’s eyes were round with surprise. 

‘‘ But, mamma, why need we go? Richard does 
not wish it. How could he? He would not grieve 
you for the world; I am sure he would not.” 

‘How can you be sure, Mary?” 

The beautiful girl blushed at the grave question, 
but she crept up to her mother a minute afterwards 
and put both arms round her. 

‘‘ He told me so himself yesterday, when Janet 
took me away from you and that hateful old man.” 

‘‘Hush, my darling.” 

‘¢ Well, I must hate him, for I know he tries to set 
you against Richard, just because he is so clever and 
knows better how to manage dear papa’s business. 
When we got down-stairs Richard was in the hall. 
I don’t know what became of Janet. Just then I 
was very angry, because I thought, as you do, that 
he—Richard, I mean—was a usurper, and was 
driving you away from your rightful home.” 

‘‘ What else could you think ?” 

‘“ Well, we are both wrong, darling mamma.” 
She kissed her mother again, as if she would conquer 
the incredulity she read in her eyes. ‘‘ Richard was 
so surprised and shocked when I said it that it was 
impossible to think he had ever contemplated driving 
us away. He told me that he and Mr. Painson 
had been appointed joint guardians of Christy, and 
he said this is a plain proof that dear papa never 
meant us to leave Rookstone.” 

Mrs. Wolferston drew her daughter’s hands into 
her own, and holding them there, looked at her 
steadily. 

‘My dear Mary, you are not quite a child; try 
and consider this question as if you had no interest 
in it. Would your father have made his cousin 
master of Rookstone during my lifetime if he had 
intended me to remain here ?”’ 

‘Ah, but that is just the point Richard made so 
clear. He said dearest papa had suffered from a 
scruple of conscience ever since he had known that 
his uncle Charles had left a son, and it was only to 
quiet this scruple that Richard yielded to the will 
being in its present form; for, as he says, he was only 
ten years younger than papa when the will was 
made, and he thought his life the worst of the two. 
Even if the property had been left to you, some one 
must have managed it for you. Why cannot you 
stay here, dearest, and consider him as only the 
manager? You will make him and all of us happy 
by doing this.” 

Mary spoke eagerly, with flushed cheeks and im- 
ploring eyes. 

‘My darling, listen. I know what Richard does 
not. Before your father made this will he was 
thoroughly aware that I wished to break off our 
intimacy with Richard. Stop, Mary, and hear my 
reasons.” The impetuous girl pulled both hands 
away from her mother, and hid her face between 
them. ‘It is not possible, therefore, that he could 
have intended us to live together; it would be an 
insult towards him to judge him so wanting in 
tenderness towards me. You are fond of Richard. 
Jé is quite natural; he is your cousin, and has been 
very kind both to you and Christy; but, Mary, 
Richard is not a good companion for either of you.” 

The flushed face looked up, half angry, half tear- 
ful, the rosy, pouting lip drooping doubtfully. 

‘‘T do not blame him, for he has had no home 
teaching which could help him, and much foreign 
residence rarely improves a man. I do not think, 





my darling, you could be long content with a friend 
who mocks at all religious ordinances as Richard 
does.” 

‘Ah, but, mamma, are we not told not to judge 
others, and may not he be thoroughly good, although 
he gives no outward sign of it?” 

Mrs. Wolferston trembled. It seemed to her 
that the evil influence had gone deep with Mary 
already. 

“IT am no bigot, Mary,” she said; ‘I hold that 
love and truth in the heart must be pleasing to God, 
but I also think that he has always shown in all 
ages, that he wills mankind to give him some 
outward form of worship, and I cannot believe that 
anything but Self-Will in its deadliest form refuses 
this act of public homage and thanksgiving.” 

The flush faded from the girl’s face—faded to an 
almost deathlike whiteness; her hand fell idly in 
her lap. 

‘‘Mamma!”—the words were rather sobbed than 
spoken—‘‘if I may not trust Richard, take me 
away from Rookstone. I could never stay with 
him and not—” She buried her face on her mother’s 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Wolferston saw how deep the wound was, 
and shrank from probing it; but she saw, too, that 
she must not remain one day longer than was needful 
at Rookstone. 


CHAPTER IX.—A CHANGE OF PLANS. 


Bur matters will not always arrange themselves as 
we wish. 

On the morning after the reading of the will the 
widow received a letter from the new master of 
Rookstone. In it he repeated all that Mary had 
already told her. He begged her not to remember, 
but to pardon, the hasty and uncourteous words he 
had spoken on the evening of his last visit. He 
would not attempt to deny his love for Mary, but i? 
Mrs. Wolferston thought his presence at Rookstone 
undesirable, he would remain in London, and only 
visit her when she required his advice, or when his 
presence might be wanted on the estate. If she 
would treat him as a brother, as one whom her 
husband had loved and believed in, he would be 
satisfied to wait, and hope that her mind might 
change about Mary. 

Mrs. Wolferston showed this letter to Janet. She 
had been so accustomed to carry every thought and 
every wish to her husband, that she could not resist 
the comfort Janet’s firm mind and single-hearted 
view of things gave her. Janet read the letter very 
slowly. The cloud of gloom that had settled on her 
face since the reading of the will had not left it. 

‘‘T am almost sorry you consulted me,” she said; 
“‘T feel I take a selfish view of the whole matter, 
and so cannot judge fairly.” 

“‘T think we must judge equally on one point, 
dearest—that Richard Wolferston is disposed to act 
generously and delicately towards us.” 

‘That is just the point on which I suppose my mind 
is warped,” Janet said, bitterly. She stood still a 
moment, thinking. ‘‘ Mother, if one has a suspicion, 
a dreadful, terrible doubt about another person, and 
one knows at the same time that one’s own motives 
are interested in cherishing this suspicion, how 
should one act?” 

She had taken one of her mother’s hands as she 
spoke, and was grasping it with painful tightness. 
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‘You are excited, my darling; you have been 
overwrought these last few days, and your mind 
mistakes fancies for convictions. Try to turn your 
thoughts to something else.” 

She bent forward and kissed Janet’s forehead, 
lined slightly already with traces of thought, but 
the girl still looked restless and unquiet. 

‘‘ You don’t quite understand me, mother; would 
it be wrong to tell you what my suspicion is?” 

‘Try to conquer it instead ; if you cannot do that, 
then I suppose I must hear it; but I could only do 
this for your sake, Janet, and I believe if you take 
the means I suggest you will not find it necessary to 
consult me.”’ 

Janet turned away. ‘The world had indeed 
changed if her own darling mother refused to listen 
to her confidence. What had come to her? She 
seemed quite to have forgotten how this change of for- 
tune had ruined her eldest child’s hopes of happiness. 
When Janet had been promised to Henry Wenlock 
she was the daughter of the rich Mr. Wolferston, of 
Rookstone ; her lover could not be expected to keep 
faith with her in such a different position. If her 
mother would only have listened to her, she would 
have asked her advice, but this check threw her 
back into silence; ‘‘ for the future I will lean only 
on myself,” she said. 

Mrs. Wolferston watched her anxiously. She did 
not guess that distress and anxiety had brought 





disease to aid them, and that Janet’s mind was nc 
longer under her own control. 

In the evening Mr. Painson came down from 
London to take Mrs. Wolferston’s instructions. He 
was surprised to find her in such haste to leave 
Rookstone ; but her resolution was not to be altered. 

He returned to town early next morning, promising 
that by the end of a week he would have a small 
house ready for their reception in one of the London 
suburbs. Mrs. Wolferston thought, on Christopher’s 
account, it would be desirable to give up a country life. 

It had been arranged that the day before they 
left Rookstone, Richard Wolferston should come 
down and be formally put in possession by Mr. 
Painson. The latter had objected to this, as ex- 
posing the widow to unnecessary pain; but Mrs. 
‘Wolferston expressed a wish to see her husband’s 
cousin once more at Rookstone before she left it. 

On the morning of his expected arrival Janet did 
not appear at breakfast, and when her mother went 
to her room she found her so ill that all thoughts of 
a journey were postponed; the country doctor was 
summoned, and he told Mrs. Wolferston she 
had better telegraph for further advice. Richard 
Wolferston and Mr. Painson reached Rookstone in 
the evening, and they learned that the London phy- 
sician, who had just preceded them, pronounced that 
there was decided pressure on the brain, and that the 
slightest excitement might augment this to brain fever. 





we) OWARDS the close of the month of Decem- 
ber, 1849, a young soldier of the line 
presented himself at the military post- 
office in the Corso at Rome, and asked 
for an order of the modest value of five 
francs. 

His face was stamped with that expres- 
sion of good-nature and honesty which 
always produces a favourable impression. 

“To whom do you wish to address the small 
amount?” inquired M. Lambellin, a worthy and 
benevolent man, who was at that time fulfilling the 
double functions of paymaster and postmaster. 

‘To my aged mother,”’ replied the young man. 

‘For her New Year’s gift, I suppose ?” 

*« You are right, sir.” 

‘* Well done, comrade; the Christmas offerings of 
filial piety bring good luck, not only to those who 
receive, but to those who bestow them,” replied the 
official, and he added kindly, ‘‘ What is your name? ”’ 

‘« Bois.” 

‘Of what regiment ?” 

‘“‘Twenty-fifth light troops—fifth of the seventh,” 
was the prompt rejoinder. 

‘From what province are you?” 

‘From the Département du Cher.” 

‘* And where does your mother live ?”’ 

“Near d’Aubigny.” 

‘‘Your name is not new tome. If I mistake not, 
this is not the first time you have brought me small 
sums, apparently from your savings, for the same 
purpose.” 

‘‘Small they are, Monsieur le Payeur,’’ answered 
the youth, with a sigh; ‘it takes a long time for a 
poor soldier to scrape together a five-franc piece out 





-of five centimes a day.” 





THE FRENCH SOLDIER AND HIS MOTHER. 


‘That sum seems to me wholly unattainable out of 
such insignificant means.” 

“The difficulty, it is true, is great, but not in- 
surmountable, and with industry and management 
something may be done: I have already been fortunate 
enough to send seventy francs to my poor mother.” 

‘Seventy francs! In what space of time ?” 

‘* During the two years that I have had the honour 
of serving my country.” 

“Tam unwilling to doubt your word, but surely 
your reckoning must be fallacious. Your whole pay 
of a sou a day, had you laid it by intact, would not 
amount, at the end of two years, to more than thirty- 
six frances and a half. How then can you have con- 
trived to save twice the amount of your receipts ?”” 

“That is very simple, Monsieur le Payeur: I 
adopted a plan which I still practise whenever I can. 
During the day I mount guard for any comrade who 
will employ me, or I fulfil the fatigue duty of such 
as are richer than myself; in the evening, I repair 
their trousers, shirts, or gaiters. This work brings me 
in so many centimes a day, which I carefully store 
up until I can exchange them for a silver piece, 
which, in its turn, mtltiplies, and enables me to buy 
an order of the same amount as to-day.” 

‘‘ And the cabaret, how often do you go there ?” 

‘< Never.” 

“Then you do not care for wine or convivial com- 

any ?” 

‘“Yes; but I care more for my mother.” 

‘Still, relaxation is not only allowable, it is neces- 
sary; and a soldier, like others who lead a laborious 
life, needs a certain amount of amusement.” 

‘‘ But there is a great deal of entertainment to be 
had which costs nothing.” 

‘“‘ And pray where do you seek it?” 
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‘“‘T often go to 8. Luigi dei Francesi,* where there 
are kind clergymen who invite us to come and hear 
all sorts of interesting particulars of the country we 
occupy. Another day we make a party to the 
Catacombs, the Forum, or the Colosseum. Do you 
know, M. le Payeur, there is a wonderful deal of 
entertainment in the history of Rome? It seems that 
the Romans of ancient days were famous troupiers, 
nearly as brave as our Gauls of olden times. . .. . ‘ 
IT have found time and opportunity to learn a great 
deal about them since I have been here, with which 
T shall be able to astonish my old schoolmaster when 
I return tomy village. I should certainly have heard 
nothing of all this at the cabaret.” 

‘‘ Bravo, comrade! Do you know you have given 
me a very good opinion of your sense, as well as of 
your feelings, and I consider your conduct worthy of 
all praise ?” 


‘Monsieur le Payeur, I fear I have done no more 


than my bare duty; but, sans vous commander,} will- 


you allow me to retire, as my duty claims me at the 
quartier? therefore adieu, monsieur.” 

‘Good-by, comrade, and my good wishes go with 
you.” 

Whilst this conversation was taking place at the 
post-office, the military habitués of the table @héte of 
the Minerva Hotel, where the French officers were 
wont to mess, were beginning to wonder how it was 
that they were kept waiting by the paymaster, whose 
punctuality was never at fault. 

‘‘Lambellin is strangely /ambint this morning,” 
said the colonel of the regiment, drily, while the 
other officers smiled at the play on the word, their 
opinion apparently not agreeing with Cowley’s, that 
there is no wit where— 

‘* Like words make up one noise, 
Jests for Dutch men and English boys.” 

‘*No doubt he has been detained by the arrival of a 
waggon-load of French batocchi,” § observed another. 

** Lambellin’s strong-box is the Pactolus of the 
army,” said a third. 

‘We should none of us object to ford such a river 
as that, I suspect,” added a fourth; “though we 
sunk knee deep in its auriferous sands.” 

Thus the conversation was proceeding, when the 
door opened, and the belated Lambellin walked in. 
His arrival was more than welcome, for it was 
followed by an immediate order to the waiters to 
serve up breakfast; meantime his friends crowded 
round him to inquire whether he brought them any 
news, and what had been the cause of his detention. 

**T will tell you all about it,” replied he, ‘‘ when 
we have breakfasted; it will give a relish to your 
coffee.” 

The coffee came, and with it Lambellin’s story, 
which was no other than that we have already 
gathered from the lips of Bois. 

‘Well done,” exclaimed the colonel, when he had 
heard the particulars ; ‘‘I wonder how many simple 
honest fellows like that I have in my regiment. His 
case shall be inquired into, and if I find his character 
bears out the opinion your account induces me to 
form of him, we will come to his assistance by doing 
something for his mother.” 

The suggestion was universally applauded, and all 
readily offered to co-operate in the scheme. 








* The parochial church of the French soldiers in Rome. 

+ This expression in the mouth of a soldier contains all that is most 
respectful when addressed to an officer. 

t Indolent. 

§ The copper coinage of Rome. 





No time was lost, and the necessary inquiries were 
at once instituted; no result could have been more 
satisfactory, the accounts they elicited were admirable. 
His antecedents proved unexceptionable. Since he 
had been in the service he had never merited so much 
as a reprimand, while, during the operation of a 
siege in which he had been engaged, he had shown 
the greatest alacrity and intrepidity. 

A few days after these particulars had been 
obtained, the conduct of Blois was once more dis- 
cussed by the officers at mess, and they unanimously 
agreed that the encouragement he deserved should 
be more substantial than that of mere verbal praise : 
a little surprise was therefore arranged for him. 

I was deputed by my messmates, says the nar- 
rator of the story, to invite this excellent fellow to 
dinner at the Minerva Hotel for the next day, but 
I was requested not to mention the rank or the 
number of the guests he was to meet. Now the 
Minerva, as is well known, received at its table all 
that was most choice in the French army, and there- 
fore I leave you to imagine the surprise and 
embarrassment of the honest lad—a common soldier 
of the line—when he found himself seated ata table 
splendidly laid, and glittering with plate and glass, 
surrounded by staff-officers in full uniform. His first 
impulse was to withdraw; but the benevolent tone 
of his colonel’s voice recalled him, though he still 
seemed puzzled as to what he should do, and stood as 
if nailed to the spot. My chair was next to his, and 
I had some difficulty in getting him to be seated. 
‘* How I wish I could escape!” said he in a whisper, 
partly to himself and partly to me, and he twisted 
his napkin—first, because he was scarcely aware of 
what he was doing, and secondly, because he had no 
idea what to do with it. 

‘‘ Nay, my good fellow,” said I, ‘‘ you will not be 
sorry to have stayed, you will get princely fare.” 

‘*T assure you, I should much prefer the onion 
soup of my comrades, if I could but get out of the 
way of these fine folks.” 

‘You won’t say that when we get to the dessert.” 

‘“* Dessert! What may that be?” 

‘* All in good time: meanwhile taste this wine.” 

Bois passed the back of his hand across his 
moustache, and swallowed the dose at one gulp; then 
he passed his hand back the contrary way, observ- 
ing: ‘‘ That may be very good wine, I dare say, but I 
prefer the vintage of my pays.” 

**Stay awhile; you will have something you will 
like better by-and-by.” 

Bois, who continued to sit timidly on the edge of 
his chair, scarcely raising his eyes, partook of the 
good cheer with extreme moderation; encouraged, 
however, by the benevolent bearing of the officers 
towards him, he ended by plucking up a little more 
assurance, and was beginning to assent to a general 
remark that the head cook of the Minerva kitchen 
must be a real artiste, and to allow that the various 
dishes served up were a trifle better than those of 
the canteen, when a waiter entered, bearing on a 
silver salver a small box, addressed, ‘‘ A Monsieur 
Bois, chasseur in the 25th Light Infantry,” which 
he presented to him. 

Bois was so surprised and confused that he did not 
know which way to turn, and looked beseechingly at 
me, begging me to open the parcel. On my lifting 
the lid, what was his astonishment at finding within, 


a pair of scarlet epaulets, a purse, and a letter 
, With the same direction inscribed on it: this, for very 
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sufficient reasons, he handed to me, begging I would 
acquaint him with the contents. It ran thus: 


my deep, deep gratitude to you and to God, who 
has made you the means of benefiting me through 


‘‘ very good action should be rewarded; you have | the tenderest of sentiments—love for my mother, 


been a good soldier and a good son. ‘The epaulets 
are yours, fairly earned by your excellent conduct in 
the regiment. The purse contains a couple of 
hundred francs, and is for your mother.” 

The sum was not large, but, so relative are all 
things, it seemed a fortune in the eyes of one who, 
in the course of two years, and then only by dint of 
the most unreserved sacrifices, had succeeded in 
saving sou by sou a sum of seventy francs. 

Bois did not know how to contain himself at the 
unexpected issue of the entertainment which had 
caused him so much embarrassment. The names of 
God, and of his mother, and those of his kind bene- 
factors, were mingled on his lips, as he tried to give 
expression to the sense of gratitude which over- 
whelmed him. Again and again he poured out his 
thanks with that simple eloquence dictated by true 
sensibility, and forgetting for the moment all his 
shyness. 

‘“My poor dear mother!” he exclaimed, ‘how 
happy she will be! She will have fire all the winter 
through to thaw her frozen limbs. She is sure of a 
living all the year round, and may allow herself 
something better than black bread. Thank God! 
thank God that the last days of her life are thus 
brightened!” and the five-frane pieces danced about 
in his-hands like fish in the meshes of a net, while 
his eyes, brimming with tears, turned upon us in mute 
acknowledgment of the little plan we had devised for 
him. 

After a few minutes he seemed to collect his 
thoughts, and rising from his seat, said, as he placed 
himself in a respectful attitude, and made the mili- 
tary salute, ‘‘ Mon colonel, and you all my excellent 
superiors, this is no place for me. I have forgotten 
myself too long; but be assured no condescension on 
your part will ever render me oblivious of the dis- 
tance which separates us. From my heart I desire 
to express, in the few poor words I know how to use, 





that mother to whom I owe it, not only that I live, 
not only that I am a man, but above everything, 
that I am a Christian.” 

‘Well said, my good friend Bois,” replied the 
colonel, ‘‘and the best reply we can make to so 
admirable a speech is to propose the health of that 
worthy mother (and we hope there are many more 
such in France) who brought into the world such a 
model of filial piety, and gave to her country so 
brave a soldier. A la mére Bois, messieurs, and Bois 
must join us.” 

*¢ Bravo, colonel,” exclaimed all, with one accord, 
as they rose to honour the toast with bumpers and 
cheers of three times three, joining in a second glass 
the health of the mother and the son. 

Notwithstanding the flattering attentions of which 
he had been the object, and notwithstanding the 
nature of the toast the colonel had called on him to 
honour, Bois showed himself singularly discreet, 
and his lips only touched the edge of his glass. 

‘‘How now, my brave fellow, are you afraid of 
a glass of wine?” said the medical officer of the 
regiment, an excellent man who, not long after, died 
a victim to the zeal with which he pursued his calling. 

‘*T like it best at a distance,” replied the soldier ; 
‘* besides, I am too happy to care for wine just now. 
At the same time,’ added he, “I must say this 
ptquette (a name for thin wine) is the best I ever 
tasted, and it might entice me to take too much, and 
as you may suppose, gentlemen, I am not anxious to 
make acquaintance with the salle de police to-day.” 

‘‘ Happiness may cheer,” answered the colonel, 
‘‘ but it does not inebriate; and now let us drink one 
more glass to our mother country, France. Repub- 
lican though she be at this moment, let us hope she 
may one day be again the queen of nations.” 

With this, all rose from table, and Bois, who 
wanted to be alone, regained his quarters, that he 
might write to his mother. 





NIGHT UPON THE ALPS. 


Mr. Epwarp Wuywrrr, who has long been known 
as one of the most enterprising and successful of 
mountain climbers, has at length described his 
exploits and hair-breadth escapes in a volume that 
has just been published.* 

At an early period he found that there were many 
mountain excursions which might be made with 
pleasure—ascents which were commonly supposed to 
be impracticable—if it was possible to sleep out at 
considerable elevations. After endeavouring, with- 
out success, to use sleeping-bags, he turned his 
attention to tents, and at length produced one which 
would stand in any wind, and was “sufficiently port- 
able to be taken over the most difficult ground.”” In 
this tent he slept on numerous occasions 11,000, 
12,000, and even 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, enjoying the glories of sunrise and sunset in the 
Alps, in comfort, even in luxury. 





* “Scrambles amongst the Alps in the Years 1860—69,” with 5 maps and 
120 illustrations. John Murray. [While the personal narrative is full 
of interest for Alpine tourists and for all lovers of adventure, with much 
new and valuable information, the illustrations render the volume one 
of the most attractive books of the season. ] 





A blanket sleeping-bag is a very good thing 
during fine weather, but it does not, of course, 
afford sufficient protection during rainy or snowy 
weather. If a waterproof case is added, the bag 
may be very uncomfortable. Mackintosh coverings 
are hot and close in warm weather, and during cold 
they are exceedingly cold. They exclude ventilation ; 
from their weight lie closely over the blanket and 
conduct the warmth away, or, at least, prevent the 
pleasant accumulation that takes place in a tent. 

Here is one of our author’s blanket-bag ex- 
periences :—‘‘ As it was getting dark I encamped in 
a lovely hole—a cavity or kind of basin in the earth 
—with a stream on one side, a rock to windward, and 
some broken pine branches close at hand. Nothing 
could be more perfect: rock, hole, wood, and water. 
After making a roaring fire, I nestled in my blanket 
bag (an ordinary blanket sewn up, double round the 
legs, with a piece of elastic riband round the open 
end), and slept, but not for long. I was troubled 
with dreams of the Inquisition; the tortures were 
being applied—priests were forcing fleas down my 
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nostrils and into my eyes—and with red-hot pincers 
were taking out bits of flesh, and then cutting off my 
ears and tickling the soles of my feet. 


This was 


: Ora S 





THE BLANKET BAG. 


too much; I yelled a great yell and awoke, to find 
myself covered with innumerable crawling bodies; 
they were ants; I had camped by an ant-hill, and, 
after making its inhabitants mad with the fire, had 
coolly lain down in their midst. 

‘The night was fine, and as I settled down in more 
comfortable quarters, a brilliant meteor sailed across 
full 60° of the cloudless sky, leaving a trail of light 
behind which lasted for several seconds. It was the 





A NIGHT WITH ChOZ. 


herald of a splendid spectacle. Stars fell by 
hundreds ; and not dimmed by intervening vapours, 
they sparkled with greater brightness than Sirius in 
our damp climate.” 

In spite of all precautions, Mr. Whymper was 
sometimes surprised by night. 

‘In the course of half an hour we got uncommonly 
close to the main torrent, and Croz all at once dis- 


into the place where I thought-he was, and quietly 
tumbled head over’ heels into a big rhododendron 
bush. Extricating myself with some trouble, I fell 
backwards over some rocks, and got wedged ina 
cleft so close to the torrent that it splashed all over 
me. 

‘The colloquy which then ensued amid the thun- 
dering of the stream was as follows :— 








MY TENT-BEARER, THE HUNCHBACK,. 


‘“¢¢ Hullo, Croz!’ ‘Eh, monsieur.’ ‘Where aro 
| you?’ ‘Here, monsieur.’ ‘Where is here?’ ‘I 
| don’t know; where are you?’ ‘Here, Croz;’ and 
so on. 

‘« The fact was, from the intense darkness, and the 
noise of the torrent, we had no idea of each other’s 
situation. In the course of ten minutes, however, 
we joined together again, agreed we had had quite 








PART OF A RIDGE OF THE GRAND CORNIER, 


enough of that kind of thing, and adjourned to a 





appeared. I stepped cautiously forward to peer down | 





most eligible rock at 10.15. 
*‘ How well I remember the night at that rock, 
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and the jolly way in which Croz came out! We were 
both very wet about the legs, and both uncommonly 
hungry; but the time passed pleasantly enough 
round our fire of juniper, and until long past mid- 
night we sat up recounting, over our pipes, wonder- 
ful stories of the most incredible description, in 
which, I must admit, my companion beat me hollow. 
Then, throwing ourselves on our beds of rhododen- 
dron, we slept an untroubled sleep, and rose on a 





ungainly, wobbling figure stoop down and catch up 
the little ones, kiss them on each cheek, and put them 
into the empty panniers on each side of the mule, 
and then heard it come on carolling, as if this was 
not a world of woe. Yet the face of little Luc 
Meynet, the hunchback of Breil, bore traces of trouble 
and sorrow, and there was more than a touch of sad- 
ness in his voice when he said that he must look after 
his brother’s children.” 














A CANNONADE ON THE MATTERHORN. 


bright Sunday morning as fresh as might be, intend- 
ing to enjoy a day’s rest and luxury with our friends 
at La Ville de Val Louise.” 

As a rule, Mr. Whymper’s camps-out at night were 
intentional. Enveloped in a blanket bag, under the 
protection of his tent, he was as dry and warm as if 
sleeping at home. He speaks almost affectionately 
of one of his porters, a poor little hunchback named 
Meynet, who used to carry the tent. “ We saw an 





Grand sights were seen and startling noises heard 
during these nocturnal bivouacs. Here is an extract 
from the ascent of Mont Pelvorex, one of the highest 
mountains in France :— 

“This night we fixed our camp high above the 
tree line, and indulged ourselves in the healthy em- 
ployment of carrying our fuel up to it. The present 
rock was not so comfortable as the first, and, before 
we could settle down, we were obliged to turn out a 
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large mass which was in the way. 
obstinate, but moved at length ; slowly and gently at 
first; then faster and faster; at last taking great 
jumps in the air, striking a stream of fire at every 
touch, which shone out brightly as it entered the 
gloomy valley below. Long after it was out of sight 
we heard it bounding downwards, and then settle 
with a subdued crash on the glacier beneath. As we 
turned back from this curious sight, Reynaud asked 
if we had ever seen a torrent on fire, and told us that 
in the spring, the Durance, swollen by the melting 
of the snow, sometimes brings down so many rocks, 
that, where it passes through a narrow gorge at La 
Bessée, no water whatever is seen, but only boulders 
rolling over and over, grinding each other into 
powder, and striking so many sparks that the stream 
looks as if it were on fire. 

‘‘We had another merry evening with nothing to 
mar it. The weather was perfect, and we lay back- 
ward in luxurious repose, looking at the sky spangled 
with its ten thousand brilliant lights. : 

‘Nothing but the heavy breathing of our already 
sound-asleep comrades broke the solemn stillness of 
the night. It was a silence to be felt. Nothing? 
Hark! what is that dull, booming sound above us? 
Is that nothing? There it is again—plainer: on it 
comes, nearer, clearer; ‘tis a crag escaped from 
the heights above! What a fearful crash! We 
jump to our feet. Down it comes with awful fury: 
what power can withstand its violence? Dancing, 
leaping, flying; dashing against others; roaring as it 
descends. Ah, it has passed! No! there it is again; 
and we hold our breath, as, with resistless force and 
explosions like artillery, it darts past, with an ava- 
lanche of shattered fragments trailing in its rear! 
’*Tis gone, and we breathe more freely as we hear 
the finale on the glacier below.” 

These falls of rock, which occur through the 
splitting off by frost of vast masses, sometimes take 
place at inconvenient moments, and Mr. Whymper 
has reason to consider them amongst the greatest 
dangers of the Alps. The illustration shows an 
instance where he was proceeding up the edge of a 
ridge, and was surprised by a sudden cannonade. It 
is very unusual for rock to fall down the very edge 
or crest of a ridge, in this fashion, and consequently 
the summits of ridges were frequently selected as 
camping-places. This was the case upon his attempts 
to ascend the Matterhorn in 1861, ’62, 63, and we 
conclude our extracts from his graphic and beautiful 
volume by a description of a storm which he wit- 
nessed upon that mountain on the night of August 
10, 1863 :— 

‘‘ We went on gaily, passed the second tent plat- 
form, the Chimney, and the other well-remembered 
points, and reckoned confidently on sleeping that 
night upon the top of ‘the shoulder ;’ but, before 
we had well arrived at the foot of the Great Tower, a 
sudden rush of cold air warned us to look out. 

‘‘Tt was difficult to say where this air came from ; 
it did not blow as a wind, but descended rather as the 
water in a shower-bath! All was tranquil again; the 
atmosphere showed no signs of disturbance ; there was a 
dead calm, and notaspeck of cloud to be seen anywhere. 
But we did not remain very long in this state. The 
cold air came again, and this time it was difficult 
to say where it did not come from. We jammed 
down our hats as it beat against theridge and screamed 
amongst the crags. Before we had got to the foot 
of the Tower, 


It was very | below. 


They appeared at first in small isolated 
patches (in several places at the same time), which 


'danced and jerked and were torn into shreds by 





mists had been formed above and | 


the wind, but grew larger under the process. They 
were united together, and rent again, showing us 
the blue sky for a moment, and blotting it out the 
next, and augmented incessantly, until the whole 
heavens were filled with whirling, boiling clouds. 
Before we could take off our packs, and get under any 
kind of shelter, a hurricane of snow burst upon us 
from the east. It fell so thickly that ina few minutes 
the ridge was covered by it. ‘ What shall we do?’ 
I shouted to Carrel. ‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘the wind 
is bad; the weather has changed; we are heavily 
laden. Here isa fine gite; let us stop! If we go 
on we shall be half-frozen. That is my opinion.’ No 
one differed from him; so we fell to work to make a 
place for the tent, and in a couple of hours completed 
the platform which we had commenced in 1862. The 
clouds had blackened during that time, and we had 
hardly finished our task before a thunderstorm broke 
upon us with appalling fury. Forked lightning shot 
out at the turrets above, and at the crags below. It 
was so close that we quailed at its darts. 
to scorch us—we were in the very focus of the storm. 
The thunder was almost simultaneous with the 
flashes ; short and sharp, and more like the noise of 
a door that is violently slammed, multiplied a 
thousandfold, than any noise to which I can com- 
are it. 

*‘ At the place where we were camped a remarkable 
echo could be heard (one so remarkable that if it 
could be heard in this country it would draw crowds 
for its own sake); I believe it came from the -cliffs 
of the Dent d’Herens. It was a favourite amuse- 
ment with us to shout to rouse this echo, which 
repeated any sharp cry, in a very distinct manner, 
several times, after the lapse of something like a 
dozen seconds. The thunderstorm lasted nearly two 
hours, and raged at times with great fury; and the 
prolonged rollings from the surrounding mountains, 
after one flash, had not usually ceased before another 
set of echoes took up the discourse, and maintained 
the reverberations without a break. Occasionally 
there was a pause, interrupted presently by a single 
clap, the accompaniment of a single discharge, and 
after such times I could recognise the echoes from 
the Dent d’Herens by their peculiar repetitions, 
and by the length of time which had passed since 
the reports had occurred of which they were the 
echoes. 

‘The wind during all this time seemed to blow 
tolerably consistently from the east. It smote the 
tent so vehemently (notwithstanding it was partly 
protected by rocks) that we had grave fears our 
refuge might be blown away bodily, with ourselves 
inside; so, during some of the lulls, we issued out 
and built a wall to windward. At half-past three 
the wind changed to the north-west, and the clouds 
vanished. We immediately took the opportunity to 
send down one of the porters (under protection of 
some of the others, a little beyond the Col du Lion), 
as the tent would accommodate only five persons. 
From this time to sunset the weather was variable. 
It was sometimes blowing and snowing hard, and 
sometimes a dead calm. The bad weather was 
evidently confined to the Mont Cervin, for when the 
clouds lifted we could see everything that could be 
seen from our gite. Monte Viso, a hundred miles 
off, was clear, and the sun set gorgeously behind 
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the range of Mont Blanc. We passed the night 
comfortably—even luxuriously—in our blanket bags, 
but there was little chance of sleeping between the 
noise of the wind, of the thunder, and of the falling 
rocks. I forgave the thunder for the sake of the 
lightning. A more splendid spectacle than its illu- 
mination of the Matterhorn crags I do not expect 
to see. 

“The greatest rock-falls always seemed to occur in 
the night, between midnight and daybreak. This 
was noticeable on each of the seven nights which I 
passed upon the south-west ridge, at heights varying 
from 11,800 to 13,000 feet. 





‘‘T may be wrong in supposing that the falls in 
the night are greater than those in the daytime, 
since sound causes much more effect during darkness 
than when the cause of its production is seen. Even 
a sigh may be terrible in the stillness of the night. 
In the daytime one’s attention is probably divided 
between the sound and the motion of rocks which 
fall; or it may be concentrated on other matters. 
But it is certain that the greatest of the falls which 
happened during the night took place after midnight, 
and this I connect with the fact that the maximum 
of cold during any twenty-four hours very commonly 
occurs between midnight and dawn.” 





THE ALPINE TENT, 





HISTORY IN ARMOUR. 


BY J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ., SOMERSET HERALD. 


'HE armoury in the Tower of London has 
been for upwards of three centuries one 
of the popular sights of the metropolis. 

a BS As early as 1598, Paul Hentzner, a 

Sy ==>. German traveller, visited and described 

“~~ it, but up to the year 1826 it was a 

a: mere show, and in too many respects 
a disgraceful sham. Not only was there the most 
preposterous appropriation of suits of armour of the 
sixteenth century to English sovereigns from William 
the Conqueror to Henry vii, but flagrant forgeries, 
clumsy casts, and even worse impositions, were ex- 
hibited to the public by the inevitable Beef-eater, 
who made bad worse by the nonsense he had been 
taught to repeat, interpolated by his own ignorant 
observations. 

In 1826, however, Dr. Meyrick, towhom the world is 
indebted for the first critical examination and descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ Ancient Arms and Armour,” was, on the 
suggestion of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, honoured 
by the command of his Majesty King George Iv 
to rearrange the whole collection. Unfortunately, he 








was so shackled by conditions imposed upon him by 
the authorities in the Ordnance Office, that, as he 
bitterly complained to me, he was almost ashamed to 
have his name connected with the proceeding. 
However, he wisely considered that, the work of 
reformation once begun, ‘‘ the march of intellect ”— 
a pet phrase of that day—would compel its continu- 
ance, and he therefore accepted the compromise 
proposed to him, which was as follows: “The line 
of kings,” as it was called, was to remain 7m statu quo, 
but other names were to be given to the figures of 
which the suits were found to be in absurd contradic- 
tion to the period assigned to them. William the 
Conqueror was no longer to be exhibited.in the com- 
plete plate of the reign of Elizabeth, nor William 
mr “dressed in the very suit of armour worn by 
Edward the Black Prince in the famous battle of 
Cressy”? (Old Guide). Why, supposing it had really 
been the armour of that popular hero, in lieu of a 
suit, on the breast-plate of which was actually en- 
graved the date of 1585, William of Nassau should 
have been selected to wear it, is one of those abstruse 
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questions which could only be answered by the saga- 
cious individual to whom the cunning anachronism 
wasdue.* The names of De Courcy, John of Gaunt, 
and others equally inappropriate, were allowed to 
be exchanged for new ones more in accordance with 
the character of the armour ; but the childish, make- 
believe subterfuge was insisted upon that these 
names should be displayed on small flags above the 
heads of the statues, with only a diminutive star to 
distinguish them from the few of which the armour 
could be positively identified. Of course the star 
was never noticed by the public, and the warder 
took especial care to impress upon his party the 
belief that they were gazing upon the identical 
armour worn by each of those illustrious personages. 
The old forgeries and casts were left undisturbed, 
and a figure in Indian chain armour was dignified 
with the appellation of ‘a Norman crusader.” 

One outrageous imposition Dr. Meyrick was, how- 
ever, empowered to make a clean sweep of. This 
was the so-called ‘‘Spanish armoury,” which tlie 
innocent public had for many years been gravely 
informed contained the spolia opima of the ‘ Invin- 
cible Spanish Armade.’”’ With all the grandiloquence 
which specially distinguishes the royal body-guard, 
to whom the duty of misleading the visitors is still 
unfortunately confided, they were shown the partisan 
of the Spanish commander-in-chief, which happens 
to have the arms of our own Sir Dudley Carleton, 
created Viscount Dorchéster 1628, engraved on 
the blade. ‘‘ The Spanish general’s shield, not 
worn by, but carried before him as an ensign of 
honour” (Old Guide). This was a brass roundel 
rudely embossed with the labours of Hercules, 
the English rose in the centre, and a date upon 
it, 1379, a forgery. But the greatest insult to 
‘common sense was the exhibition of ‘the banner 
consecrated by the Pope,” previous to the sailing of 
the Armada, which was not even a flag of any 
description, but a large shield covered with leather, 
and having stuck upon it a cross cut out of a common 
playing card. In brief, there was not an article in 
the whole apartment that could be proved to have 
been of Spanish manufacture, much less on board 
the Spanish fleet, the spoils of which ‘you could 
not see,” for the same excellent reason given by 
Sheridan in the “Critic,” respecting the ships them- 
selves, ‘‘ because they were not in sight.” 

The room was newly named by Dr. Meyrick 
** Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury,” a waxen figure of 
the Queen on horseback occupying a recess at the 
end, and most of the arms contained in it being of 
the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Meyrick received for his services the honour 
of knighthood, and his name was recorded in golden 
letters on a board in a conspicuous part of the 
building. 

During the following thirty years, few alterations 
took place in the general arrangement, but some 
valuable additions were made to the collection at 
the suggestion principally of Mr. Hewitt, of the 
Ordnance Office, who, in 1845, published the first 
sensible and instructive guide to the Tower and its 
armouries, and in 1859, a most valuable “Official 
Catalogue,” compiled from a minute examination of 
every article in the collection, and affording impor- 
tant information respecting them. Some strange 





* This magnificent suit, which probably belonged to this great but 
unfortunate favourite, the Earl of Essex, is, alas, no longer in the 
armoury. 





influences still prevented further improvement, and 
counteracted the laudable efforts of Mr. Hewitt. 
Objects of the greatest variety were allowed to pass 
into the hands of private collectors, or the national 
armouries at Paris and St. Petersburg, no one in 
authority having knowledge to discern their value, or 
power to purchase if they had. In the meanwhile, 
I never ceased soliciting the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the subject. I réceived most flattering com- 
munications from Lord Panmure, and was favoured 
by a personal interview with the Right Honourable 
Sydney Herbert, at whose express desire I furnished 
the War Department with an elaborate report; but 
although my facts were admitted, and my arguments 
acknowledged to be unanswerable, no steps were 
taken upon my representations. It was not until the 
success of my arrangement of the Meyrick collection 
of armour, still at South Kensington, had impressed 
the authorities of the War Office with the propriety 
of keeping pace with the public interest in the sub- 
ject, that I received the very gratifying request to 
arrange in like manner the ancient armour at the 
Tower. 

I commenced my labour of love in the merry 
month of May, 1869, and by the first week in the 
following August, without excluding the public for 
an hour, accomplished, with the loyal and intelligent 
aid of Mr. Brailsford, the keeper of the armoury, 
my very laborious but most interesting task, as far 
as my power extended, but by no means as far as 
my will, local obstacles as well as official restrictions 
having prevented my doing much that could and 
ought to have been done. I have, nevertheless, the 
satisfaction of being the first person who has effected 
a strictly chronological arrangement of armour in 
England, and, as far as my knowledge extends, in 
Europe. The plan I pursued at South Kensington, 
and subsequently, as far as under existing circum- 
stances was practicable, at the Tower, was to 
assemble in one compartment all the armour and 
weapons of a certain reign or period, and thus 
prevent the student or casual visitor from confusing 
them with those of another date, which must neces- 
sarily be the case if arms of every age are grouped 
together for picturesque effect, the practice hitherto 
in every such exhibition. This could be more per- 
fectly accomplished at South Kensington, as, the 
collection having been made by Sir Samuel Meyrick 
solely for the purpose of instruction, there were not 
the masses to deal with accumulated in the Tower; 
at the latter place, therefore, I could only arrange in 
each compartment a limited number of specimens, 
sufficient to illustrate the period, and do the best 
I could in the display of the remainder. 

As there is no guide to the armoury, as at present 
arranged—nor indeed would it be of any use under 
the exceedingly objectionable system of showing it 
still persevered in—it was suggested by the editor of 
this popular serial that a brief description of the 
principal alterations I have made, and an indication 
of the objects most deserving attention,* would be 
acceptable to those who may intend visiting the 
White Tower, or who, having done so, may desire 





* We have the more pleasure in presenting to our readers this paper by 
Mr. Planché, in that it is mainly through his private appeals and public 
labours that we have at length a National Museum of Armoury, not 
merely giving amusement to curious visitors, but affording useful infor- 
mation to students of history and of art. If the official custody of the 
collection were in his hands it could be turned to still wider educa- 
tional uses, besides returning a greater revenue, though the latter object 
can scarcely be urged when such large sums are now voted for museunis 
for popular instruction.—ED. 
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to know a little more of what they have seen during 
their ‘‘ forced march” over it. 

The alterations were as follows: I removed the 
whole of the little dingy pieces of painted stuff that 
did duty for banners and helped to deceive the 
public, and in lieu of them caused the names of the 
sovereigns, with the dates of their reigns, to be 
written in gold upon the family colours of the 
various royal houses painted above the arches in 
front of which stand the equestrian statues, in the 
armour of their respective periods ; and, as at South 
Kensington, I have divided these periods by barriers 
on which are arranged the weapons of each in 
regular chronological order from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century. 

As no complete suits earlier than the reign of 
Henry v1, if even indeed as early, are known to exist 
anywhere, I have placed in the first compartment, 
superinscribed ‘‘ Plantagenet Period,” the interest- 
ing series of helmets, ranging from the time of 
Henry m to that of Richard u, under glass, as 
several of them are in a very fragile state, with a 
sword of the thirteenth and an iron gauntlet of the 
fourteenth century. Behind are suspended some 
hauberks and pieces of chain-mail, which I believe 
to be European, and not later than the fourteenth 
century, though no exact date can be assigned to 
them. This compartment, which, as well as the 
next, is much too small for the proper display of the 
treasures it contains, and that might be added to, 
is railed in by all the earliest weapons in the col- 
lection, guisarmes, morning stars, ‘‘ holy-water 
sprinklers,” military flails, bills, etc., hitherto 
scattered all over the building, some of them form- 
ing a portion of a trophy commemorative of the 
battle of Blenheim ! 

The second compartment comprises the armour and 
weapons of the fifteenth century, embracing the 
reigns of Henry Iv, v, and vi, Edward tv, and 
Richard t1—helmets and bascinets of the earlier 
portion, and salades of the later, one of which, in a 
glass case, is covered with crimson velvet, and re- 
tains its gilt ornaments; and another (German) 
decorated with heraldic painting from the castle of 
Ort, in Bavaria. In a corresponding glass case is a 
long-toed solleret, date about 1470. In the left- 
hand corner of the compartment is a Genoese cross- 
bow, with a portion of the apparatus for bending it, 
such as was used at the battle of Agincourt. In the 
Centre are two mounted figures in armour of the 
times of Edward tv and Richard m1, the earliest 
complete suits in the collection, with others on foot, 
and various detached head-pieces and portions of 
armour, all illustrative of the Wars of the Roses, and 
surrounded by contemporary weapons—ranseurs, 
spetums, bills, and partisans; while on the pillars 
are suspended shields and archers’ pavoises, some 
very elaborately gilt and painted with figures in 
armour and the costume of the fifteenth century. 
These two first compartments form alone a museum 
which deserves especial notice by all who would 
picture to themselves the appearance of the great 
military actors in those brilliant scenes of chivalry 
from the Crusades to the battle of Bosworth, the 
very names of which stir even the English school- 
boy’s heart ‘‘like the sound of a trumpet.” There 
are helmets that may have been worn under the 
walls of Ascalon, in the fields of Massoura, at Cressy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt—panoplies and weapons 
that may have gleamed and clashed amid the con- 





tending hosts of York and Lancaster—at all events 
are of those times, and enable us to form the best 
idea of our ancient English forces in the field, of 
their knightly leaders, and ‘‘ eke of the arraie that 
they were in.” 

But, alas! the youth who would take an interest 
in these relics, and the mechanic and ‘ skilled 
artisan” who would gladly devote half their holiday 
to the study of some particular piece of mediaeval 
workmanship, are not allowed five minutes for con- 
templation or examination, but are hurried on with 
a score of other visitors, more or less intelligent, by 
the warder in charge of the party, who generally 
ignores altogether this curious and instructive por- 
tion of the armoury, or dismisses it with the careless 
remark of, ‘‘a few old helmets;” and directs the 
attention of his followers to ‘a beautiful star of the 
Order of the Garter, composed of pistols and sword- 
blades!” I can scarcely blame the man when I 
consider he may have heard one of his superiors 
complain ‘‘ that such rusty old things, which used to 
be kept in the background, were brought forward 
and placed so as to be the first objects that met 
the eyes of the public on entering the building.” But 
let us ‘‘ pass on” with the public. 

The third compartment is occupied solely by 
figures, mounted and on foot, in armour of the 
reign of Henry vi, surrounded by weapons of his 
time, glaives, couteaur de bréche, and halberds, some 
engraved and gilt, with the tilting helmet and lances 
of the period. 

The fourth compartment (reign of Henry vu) 
presents the spectator with the first identified suit in 
the collection—one made for, and no doubt worn 
by, the sovereign himself in the latter portion of his 
life, when he had acquired that bulk by which he 
has been most popularly distinguished. Part of the 
horse-armour was also his property, the croupier 
and a portion of the peytrel being embossed and 
engraved with the devices of the rose and portcullis. 
Other pieces are similarly ornamented, but are not 
of the same suit. Here is also the tilting armour of 
his brother-in-law, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
with the large lance, ‘‘ three spans in thickness,” 
which Hentzer saw in 1598. The suit is exceedingly 
heavy, weighing 100lb. Amongst the weapons of 
this date should be noticed two longbows, the famous 
national weapon of the English, found on board the 
wreck of-the ‘“‘Mary Rose,’’ sunk at Spithead in 
1545. I found them up-stairs, in a corner, where 
they were very unlikely to be seen by any one. In 
a recess, facing the end of this compartment, is a 
splendid group of royal relics of this reign which— 
from want of space, and the impossibility of moving 
the horses, their feet being imbedded in the material 
of the flooring—could not be arranged in the order of 
their date, in the line, asI desired. Therewill be found 
the three earliest suits made for King Henry vi, 
the centre mounted one having been manufactured 
apparently for him on the occasion of his marriage 
with his first wife, Katharine of Arragon, being 
elaborately engraved in various parts with the 
badges of both “the high contracting parties,” 
and the initials H. K., united by a true-lover’s knot. 
In this recess should also be noticed two curious 
shields, one heart-shaped, finely embossed, repre- 
senting the death of Charles the Bold, of Burgundy ; 
the other a convex roundel of wood, with a lantern 
fixed at the top for night attacks, the inner portions 
of the shield being painted with subjects from the 
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life of Camillus, after Julio Romano, purchased at | 
the sale of the celebrated Bernal collection. Under 
the former will be found two breech-loading harque- 
buses, both of which belonged to Henry vit, having 
movable chambers, exactly in form like those of the 
firearms at the present day. These, with the painted 
roundel, I redeemed from dirt and darkness in the 
upper part of the armoury. 

The fourth compartment exhibits armour of the 
reigns of Edward v1 and his half-sister Mary. One 
suit, formerly exhibited as the young monarch’s own, is 
a very fine specimen of what was called russet armour, 
richly damaskined with gold. The horse-armour is 
made up of two sets, both embossed with the badges 
of Grenada and Burgundy. 

In the fifth compartment (reign of Elizabeth) we 
come to the next of the suits which can positively be 
identified. It belonged to a person no less notorious— 
I will not say illustrious—than Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, the arrogant favourite of his queen, and 
the yet unacquitted murderer of his wife, the hapléss 
Amy Robsart. It is a tilting suit, richly engraved 
throughout with the device of the bear and ragged 
staff, the breastplate with ‘‘the George” of the 
Order of the Garter, and the earl’s initials, R. D. 

In the sixth compartment (reign of James 1) is a 
richly engraved and gilt suit, which probably be- 
longed, as reported, to Prince Henry, the eldest son 
of James; and beside it stands a figure in a small 
cap-d-pie suit, beautifully chased and gilt, which 
belonged to his brother Charles, afterwards Charles 1, 
additional pieces being borne by a page near it. 

The seventh compartment should have contained 
the fine suit of gilt armour presented to Charles 1 by 
the City of London, and which now occupies a recess 
behind it, there being no possibility of moving it 
into the line for the vexatious reasons before men- 
tioned. Here, however, are some specimens, mounted 
and on foot, of the latest complete armour worn in 
England. 

The eighth and last compartment contains a 
mounted figure in the costume of James ur, and 
wearing a casque, back and breast plate, and long 
gauntlet for the bridle arm, engraved and gilt, with 
the king’s initials, royal arms, badges of the rose 
and thistle, ete.; and amidst the weapons of the 
period which enclose it will be found some of the 
rude ones constructed and used by the peasantry in 
the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, and said to 
have been taken at the battle of Sedgmoor. 

Facing this long line of English sovereigns and 
nobles, 1 have ranged all the foreign suits I could 
find in the same regular chronological order, to 
demonstrate the fact of similarity in fashion of the 
armour throughout Europe at the corresponding 
periods; and behind the line of mounted figures 
stand infantry officers and pikemen in the same 
order, from the time of Henry vm to that of 
Charles 1. Between these last are glass cases con- 
taining, in like order, helmets, murions, and breast- 
plates, the latter so arranged as to exhibit the 
gradual change in their form from the beginning 
of the sixteenth to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, so remarkable that once observed it can never 
be forgotten; while on the platform behind are 
disposed a series of minor pieces of artillery from 
the rude iron “gonne,” with its unprotected touch- 





hole, to the small brass cannon made for the instruc- 
tion of Charles 11 when Prince of Wales. (1638.) 
From ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s armoury” (sadly want- | 


ing light) everything is removed of an earlier date, 
and figures are placed in it representing the principal 
military costumes of her reign—a knight on horse- 
back armed for the lists, officers of infantry and 
men-at-arms, halberdiers, archers, demi-lances and 
musqueteers, separated by a rail of contemporary 
weapons from the block and the axe and the instru- 
ments of torture, those ‘‘ sensational” curiosities the 
history of which, as told by the warders, is more or 
less apocryphal. 

As this notice does not profess to be a complete 
guide or catalogue, the reader will understand that 
there are hundreds of rare and curious articles to be 
seen and studied, in this grand storehouse of anti- 
quities, besides those I have specified. The Greek 
and Roman armour, the weapons of stone, flint, and 
bronze, the fine swords and firearms, and exquisite 
pieces of cinque-cento work in the glass cases, to say 
nothing of the magnificent collection of oriental 
weapons and armour, wherein ‘the Norman 
Crusader” has at length found his proper resting- 

lace. 

F I have confined myself simply to the alterations 
I have been permitted to make. That they are im- 
provements I leave the public to decide; I mean 
that portion of it, rapidly I believe increasing, which 
prefers truth to falsehood. That much remains to be 
done I am perfectly conscious, but it will not be 
done till it is enforced by a voice much more powerful 
than mine, in the interests of that public who now, 
though ‘‘ they pay their money,” are not allowed to 
‘‘ take their choice,” which would undoubtedly be to 
do as they do at the British and South Kensington 
Museums—contemplate and study as long as they 
please such objects as most amuse, interest, or in- 
struct them, instead of being hurried in droves ‘ up- 
stairs, down-stairs, and in my lady’s (Elizabeth’s) 
chamber,”’ by imperative yeomen, nearly each of 
whom has his own favourite old story to tell, and 
his own particular old joke to crack, not always 
unaccompanied by injury to the valuable object by 
which he practically demonstrates it. 

I still hope that a mistaken economy and official 
routine will not long continue to influence those 
whose duty it is not only to preserve, but to improve 
this important and instructive collection—at present, 
I repeat the only national one, chronologically 
arranged, or that is entirely self-supporting—and that 
the visitors who freely pay their sixpences to the 
amount of between two and three thousand pounds 
per annum will be permitted to employ a ‘leisure 
hour”’ by studying at their ease and uninterruptedly 
the history of England in armour. 





Varieties, 





PENALTIES FOR ADULTERATION.—From a paper read at the 
last Social Science Congress, by Mr. Phillips Bevan, we learn 
that circulars have been issued from the Foreign Office, and dis- 
tributed to the various legations, embodying a variety of inquiries 
with relation to food, and especially as to the enactments in 
force to prevent adulteration. Very valuable information comes 
to us from the United States, in Mr. Thornton’s report. The 
State legislation varies very much in the different States, some 
possessing no legislation at all, and others inflicting very severe 
penalties. Each State legislates independently ; and, in so 
doing, often delegates the regulation of these matters to the 
various town or county authorities within their borders. Asa 


| general rule, the adulteration of alcoholic liquors is almost 


universal. In Rhode Island, the penalty for adulteration of 
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food, drink, and drugs, or for selling unwholesome food, is im- 
prisonment up to six months, ora fine up to 200 dollars. In 
Vermont, for adulteration of medicine, imprisonment up to two 
years, or a fine up to 400 dollars. For selling adulterated in- 
toxicating liquors, from 10 to 800 dollars for each offence. 
For selling unwholesome provisions, imprisonment up to six 
months, or fine up to 300 dollars. For adulterating bread or 
any food with impurities injurious to health, imprisonment up 
to two years, or fine up to 300 dollars. In Ohio, for adulterating 
spirituous liquors, a fine of 100 to 500 dollars, and imprisonment 
for ten to thirty days. In Indiana, for adulterating any food or 
drink, a fine of from 50 to 500 dollars, and, at discretion of the 
court, imprisonment up to three months. In Illinois a fine 
up to 100 dollars, or imprisonment up to three months. In 
Missouri it is a misdemeanour, punishable with imprisonment 
up to one year, or a fine up to 500 dollars ; but adulteration of 
intoxicating liquors with strychnine or any other injurious sub- 
stance is a felony, punishable by imprisonment from two to five 
years. Every liquor seller has to appear before the county 
clerk, and enter into a bond of 500 dollars, with good security, 
not to mix or adulterate his liquors with any material, not 
even water; the penalty for non-compliance is a fine from 50 
to 500 dollars. There is also a very rigorous inspection and 
testing of all spirituous liquors imported into that State. In 
Mississippi, adulteration is punishable by an imprisonment from 
one year to five years. Cincinnati appears to turn its attention 
more to milk, for the sale of which the rules are extremely 
strict. Each milk seller has, under a penalty of 100 dollars, to 
have his milk inspected and tested, that it should not be watered, 
or the produce of diseased cows, or of cows kept in stables and 
fed upon garbage. The address of the dairy, whence the milk 
came, must be legibly painted on each stall. In Georgia every 
baker, brewer, distiller, grocer, merchant, or other person selling 
pernicious or adulterated food and drink, and also all accessories 
after the fact, are liable to a fine up to 1,000 dollars, imprison- 
ment up to six months, whipping up to thirty-nine lashes, and 
to work in a chain-gang up to twelve months. In Texas the 
fine for adulteration is from 20 to 500 dollars. These laws 
generally work well throughout the States, but all the reports 
show that there is generally a pretty high standard of reputa- 
tion amongst the dealers, although it is at the same time 
true that the system of comprehensive laws, and the knowledge 
that they will be strictly enforced, tends to preserve this feel- 
ing. The Prussian Penal Code provides that any person selling 
adulterated or spoiled goods shall be liable to a penalty up to 
50 dollars, or imprisonment for six weeks, with confiscation of 
goods. In these cases it is not necessary that the seller be 
aware of the adulteration, for he is liable just the same. If 
death ensue, the seller is punished with death ; but if only 
severe bodily injury, the penalty is imprisonment from ten up 
to twenty years. At Konigsberg there is an additional law 
respecting the sale of damaged meat, and particularly of pork 
containing trichine, At Leipzig the same regulations are in 
force, but the police are not active. At Hamburg, if any injury 
happens to the buyer, the seller is liable to be imprisoned for 
from three months to four years. In Holland the Dutch law 
is very similar to the Code Napoleon, and inflicts a punishment 
of imprisonment for from six days to two years, with a fine of 
from 16 to 500 francs. The adulteration of bread with copperas 
or vitriol is dealt with by an imprisonment of from two to five 
years, and a fine of from 200 to 500 florins. Not only is punish- 
ment provided for people who mix ingredients for adulteration, 
but also for those who manufacture or sell the ingredients, 
knowing that they were to be used for adulteration. 


M. CatamMeE, oF GENEVA.—M. Alexander Calame, whose 
paintings of Swiss scenery were long celebrated throughout 
the world, was as notable for the simplicity and excellence of 
his character as for his genius as an artist. He was born of 
humble parents, at Geneva, in 1810. His mother, a deeply- 
pious woman, took care to instruct him by her example as well 
as by her precepts, in the knowledge of the Christian truth. 
Later, Calame wrote as follows: ‘‘Oh, my excellent mother ! 
your prayers have ascended to heaven, and have descended again 
on the object of your love with multiplied blessings. Your 
memory and your wishes have been my protection ; they have 
drawn down upon me favours from on high, and have led me by 
the hand through all my life.” In truth, the salutary influence 
exercised by this good mother accompanied Calame in the midst 
of all the distractions and temptations of his career. He had 
the natural talents of an artist, and his success was soon very 
remarkable. But he was accustomed to meet, in the studios of 
artists, light, worldly comrades, who loved pleasure more than 
Serious things. Calame had strength to resist these temptations, 
and remained firm in the convictions which had been inculcated 





in him from his infancy. Oh, happy the man to whom God gives 
a pious mother! Calame’s reputation was not slow to spread, 
not only in Switzerland, but in France, in Italy, in all Europe. 
He excelled especially in portraying the majesty of the Alps, 
the glaciers and landscapes of his native country, the magnifi- 
cent views of Lake Leman, the smiling scenes of nature. All 
was animated, living in his pictures. One of his friends having 
asked him how he could put so much life in the representation 
of trees, flocks, harvests, etc., he made this reply, which is 
worthy of the consideration of all artists: ‘‘In composing 
my landscapes, I always recall the words of David, ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God’ (Ps. xix. 1). . . . The 
Creator is living to me; and as everything is intimately 
united in our nature, my work participates in the worship 
rendered by my soul to the Author of all truth and all 
beauty.” Alas! Calame was taken away from his dear wife, 
his children, and his friends, when he was only fifty-four 
years of age. He possessed then a great reputation, a 
fortune worthily acquired by his talents, the best prospects 
of happiness in his family and outside of it. But at the 
approach of death he was a model of resignation, faith, and 
courage. He wrote to his friends, ‘‘ I try to employ the little 
strength that remains to me in the ‘one thing needful :’ it is the 
only object of my thoughts. . . I love life ; but I find 
in faith in the merciful wisdom of God a perfect certainty that 
He will dispose of me for the greatest good of my soul, and 
that He will give strength to the loved ones destined to survive 
me.” What a noble example! And what a pity that there is 
so small a number of artists animated by the same spirit !— 
Professor de Felice, of Montauban. 


Frencu CHARACTER. —The extraordinary race by which France 
is inhabited appear to be richly, nay supremely, endowed with 
every gift but one—the gift of true political sagacity. Hence it is 
that, while they are the greatest framers of logical processes, and 
the most prolific parents of abstract ideas for the solution of all 
manner of problems, they seem to show in their own case little 
practical tact available for the management of human affairs. 
In every other race of excellence they commonly conquer or vie 
with the foremost of European nations ; in national self-know- 
ledge they seem to be behind the hindmost. France does not 
know, and cannot discover, how to constitute herself. Gifted 
with great administrative faculties, her people have now, for 
near a hundred years, exhibited a woeful incapacity for adapting 
their institutiens to their wants, or for imparting to them a 
character of durability. No French constitution lives through 
the term of a very moderate farm-lease. The series of perpetual 
change is not progression; it is hardly even rotation, for in 
rotation we know what part of the wheel will next come round, 
whereas the French polity of to-day in no degree enables us to 
judge what will be the French polity of to-morrow. Accom- 
plished and consummate in the branches of an almost universal 
knowledge, in this single but great chapter of the appliances of 
civilised, not to say human, life they have yet to learn their 
ABC. What might France not be if, instead of allowing her 
mouth sometimes to water for the annexation of Belgium, she 
could import from beyond her northern frontier the political 
common sense which makes that small country one of the best 
governed and most respected members of the European system ? 
With this crudeness, changefulness, and barrenness in point of 
achieved political results, France becomes before all things a 
calamity to herself, but she becomes also of necessity a standing 
cause of unrest to Europe.—LHdinburgh Review. 


IntsH PopuLation.—Unlike any other portion of the British 
dominions, the population of Ireland is on the decrease. In 
1767 it was estimated at 2,544,276 ; in 1777 at 2,690,556 ; and 
in 1801 at 5,216,329. It was not till 1821 that the first com- 
plete census was taken, and the numbers were then found to be 
6,801,826 ; in 1831 they had increased to 7,767,401, and in 1841 
to 8,119,853. The highest point was reached in 1845, when 
the entire population was estimated at 8,295,061. At the last 
census it was reckoned at 5,450,000.—Whitaker’s Almanack. 
—{With all the various contents of an almanack, a special 
feature in this work is the large body of statistical information 
about foreign countries, as well as Great Britain and her Posses- 
sions. No book of the size contains so much useful matter of 
a kind which both readers and writers require for ready 
reference. | 


Wars sINCE 1848.—Since 1848 there has been, at lesser 
intervals than six years, actual or threatened war. Thus, in 
1854 there was the Crimean War, in 1857 the Indian Mutiny, 
in 1858 the China War, in 1859 the Italian War, in 1863 the 
American War and the Trent Affair, in 1864 the Danish War, 
in 1866 the Austro-Prussian War. 
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ALL FAIR AND SUNSHINING AGAIN. 





